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THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


IVIC improvements form the keynote of the Twenieth An 

nual Exhibition of the Architectura! League which opened at 

the Fine Arts Society Building with the annual dinner held in the 

Vanderbilt Gallery on February roth, and the usual reception held 
on the following night. 

It is a far cry from the old days when the League held its ex- 
hibitions in conjunction with the Salmagundi Club, and the move- 
ment for civic improvements which now extends from one end of 
the country to the other owes its impetus more to the Architectural 
The first fruits of 


that good work were seen at last year’s exhibition, when the new 


League of New York than to any other society. 


scheme for the improvements of the city of Cleveland was shown, 
and at this year’s show the results of the work of the New York 
City Improvement Commission will focus the public interest in the 
exhibition. 

The dinner was attended not only by a large number of the 
League members, but also by several representatives of the City 
Improvement Commission, and President Arnold Brunner in his 
opening speech called particular attention to the almost national 
movement for civic betterment. He pointed out that the Cleveland 
scheme shown last year was well under way, that the plan for the 
future improvements of the city of Washington had been adopted, 
and the opposition to the plan had been entirely overcome, that 
Buffalo has a large city improvement on foot, and that St. Louis and 
St. Paul are both making preparations to follow suit, while the city 
ot New York has at last made a beginning in the report of their 
Commission recently submitted to the Mayor, and which was then 
discussed by the members of the Commission who were present 
and the League members. 

This same point is also emphasized in the catalogue of the ex 
hibition, which contains some twenty illustrations of public buildings 
and city improvements in New York and other cities, including 
five drawings prepared by the New York Commission which, 
if carried out, should go a long way towards making the metropolis 
beautiful as well as great. 

One of the most important drawings in this group illustrates 
the «* Common Plaza for the Approaches to the East River of the 
Manhattan Bridges in the Borough of Brooklyn,’’ showing the two 
approaches from each of these great bridges converging into a circu- 
lar plaza surrounding a focal monument with carriage-ways on the 
exterior circumference and a sunken garden in the middle, and 
leaving an outlet by a broad avenue to the center of the city. ‘The 
project is splendidly conceived ‘rom the standpoint of architecture 
and civic convenience. 

The proposed improvements of Battery Park showing the 
Union Ferry Houses is also an interesting project, and forms a 
worthy entrance for a maritime city with a formal park arrange 


ment with a breakwater landing place, and water gate. 
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The scheme for the proposed loop terminal for the Blackwell’s 
Island bridge is necessarily of more practical intérest owing to the fact 
that the bridge is under construction, and it is therefore more within 
the grounds of possibility that this improvement can be carried out in 
connection with the work now under way. The object of the sug- 
gested arrangement is to prevent the surface congestion, unfortunate- 
ly so noticeable at the existing bridges, at the same time to provide 
an ornamental park in a congested district. The scheme depends, 
for a large part of its success on the grouping of foliage, which 
must necessarily be due to the growth of years. 

The entrance to the proposed interior street at Central Park 
and Fifth Ave., the present 59th Street, which is to lead to the 
Blackwell’s Island bridge, forms a monumental gateway which 
would successfully rival similar structures in other cities, and the 
proposed improvement along the west side docks in the Chelsea dis- 
trict provides a system of steam- 
ship landings which in time should 
replace the ramshackle structures 
through which our foreign visitors 
now enter the country. 


The has 


shown in a drawing of consider- 


Commission also 
able artistic merit the proposed 
permanent reviewing stand to be 
placed on Fitth Avenue opposite 
Twenty-fifth Street, which would 
obviate the necessity which the 
city now incurs in erecting tem- 
porary wooden stands for the pur- 
pose of great demonstrations. 
The further efforts towards the 
civic improvement of New York 
are indicated by the designs for 
the Free Public Baths, in which 
Arnold W. Brunner and William 
Martin Aiken are associated, and 
the schemes for the Ferry Houses 
at Staten Island by Carrere & 
Hastings, and the Hoboken Ter- 
minal for the Lackawana Railroad 
by Kenneth M. Murchison. Col- 
umbia College, which seems to 
add a new gem to the city’s archi- 
tecture in each succeeding year, is 
represented by the new St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Messrs. 
Howells and Stokes, while the 
City Architect for the Board of 
Education, C. B. J. Snyder, contributes the drawings of the Eras- 


Architects of To-day. 


designed by 


MR. 


mus Hall High School, which, while reminiscent of Hampton 
Court, is surely worthy of the excellent work which Mr. Snyder 
has been doing. 

New York is not alone in showing its proposed improvements, 
for the exhibition also contains an interesting plan by George Cary 
showing the Buffalo scheme for the arrangements of its railroad 
terminals and the grouping of its public buildings around a triangular 
park with the railroads forming the base of the triangle. 

Carnegie Libraries are much in evidence, good, bad and 
indifferent, from Far Rockaway, Long Island, to Davenport, 


ROBERT D. GRAHAM, NEW YORK, 


Iowa, and educational institutions which may be considered as 
civic improvements are similarly well represented. The design 
of the Holy Name Parish School, by Elliot Lynch, is a dignified 
and distinct departure from the rockfaced abominations which 
Americans have unfortunately learned to associate with the parochial 
school system in eastern cities. 

It is to be regretted that the successful competitive design 
for the McKinley Memorial by H. Van Buren Magonigle is not 
exhibited, although two of the less fortunate competition draw- 
ings, one by Arnold W. Brunner, and one by Edward Pearce Casey 
and Arthur Dillon are in evidence. 

In the realm of ecclesiastical work there is the usual contribu- 
tion by Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson. Gordon, Tracy & Swart- 
wout show the massive and dignified design for the Cathedral of St. 
John in the Wilderness, Denver. 

George B. Post evidently had 
in mind the repetition of his Stock 
Exchange success in his design 
for the Mutual Life Building at 
Newark, which, while thoroughly 
dignified, is not expressive of its 
office character, and absolutely 
which 
Aspinwall & ‘Tucker 
gave to their very excellent design 


lacks the modern touch 
Renwick, 


for a tall office building in some un- 
named neighborhood, and which 
Clinton & Russell have repeated 
in their treatment of 60 Wall 
Street. 

The Country House is necess- 
arily a good deal in evidence, but 
the tendency of the designers of 
rural houses seems to be given to 
striving to desert the one original 
development in American architec- 
ture and to build country homes 
thoroughly unsuited to our clime 
and environment, and copies in 
many respects of the manor houses 
of England. 

As usual Wilson Eyre’s contri- 
bution is noticeable by its thorough 
Americanism, but we fail to see 
the logic of building a Swiss chalet 
in the Adirondacks, as is being 
done by Coulter & Westerhoff, or 
an English manor house in West- 
chester County, by Edgar A. Josselyn. Both of these designs 
are dignified in themselves and architecturally satisfactory, but 
they show an absolute lack of inventiveness, and stick to the historic 
styles of the old world in the one field where the American architect 
has really done something original. The same criticism might be 
properly made of the Royal Oaks by C. H. Kirke and the house 
at New Rochelle by E. L. Ellis, and so on throughout the exhibi- 
tion, and even where English models were not used, Spanish motifs 
with no historical significance in the East have been brought into 
play in the house for Mr. Couper by F. A. Norris and a dwelling 
by Clinton Mackenzie. 
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The design particularly conspicuous in its adaptability to local 
conditions is a carefully studied plan and perspective by Palmer & 
Hornbostel of the Entrance to the Pine Lawn Cemetery, which is 
to be constructed in connection with the railroad station of the Long 


Island Road. 


As usual the entrance galleries are devoted to decorative work, 
and the decorators also show a lack of modernity which does not 
speak well for originality of the mural painters. Most of the 
decorations require a detail and a guide to be thoroughly under- 
stood, and but few men have touched the modern note. 


Mr. Frederick Dana Marsh has repeated his success of last 


> 


year in the « Riveters,’” where the glow of the heated steel, the 
skeleton frames and brawny figures of the workmen are quite as dec- 
orative and much more easily understood than the usual allegorical 


figures surrounded by hackneyed accessories. 


Mr. J. M. Lichtenauer has been striving for a similar thing 
with aless vigorous modern subject, and, although the attempt is 
commendable, the subject has little to make it satisfactory for the 
purposes of decoration. 


Among the best examples of draughtsmanship are the studies cf 
Robert Reid, for his glass cartoon of the «* Sermon on the Mount.”’ 
Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield’s fragmentary bits and the beautiful 
pencil drawings by Vernon Howard Bailey, two or three of which 
are beautifully reproduced in the catalogue. 


The drawings for the decorations in the Minnesota State Cap- 
itol show that public moneys are being expended for color as well as 
for architecture, as Kenyon Cox contributes a carefully studied and 
Raphael-like composition for this western state house. 


Amongst the sculpture, the doors for the Boston Public 
Library by Daniel Chester French stand out boldly as the most in- 
teresting exhibit. Not within our recollection has such successful 
work been done in low relief. 


The work for the new Custom House by Tonetti and Augustu 
Lukeman is the principal contribution in governmental sculpture, 
while Karl Bitter contributes a vigorous figure forming the apex of a 
columnar monument and a shield for the New York Custom House 
as well. 


The catalogue, which is in itself a decided improvement on 
the previous attempts in this line, is copiously illustrated and a credit 
to the catalogue committee. 


One of the interesting features of this year’s exhibition is that 
the medal of the New York Chapter of the A. J. A. will be awarded 
for the first time under the following resolutions adopted by the 


Chapter : 


Resolved, That the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects shall establish a medal of honor for award to designers of buildings represented 
in the annual exhibitions of the Architectural League of New York, and that the 
conditions accompanying the proposed award shall be as follows: 


Any architectural work in the United States, or territory belonging to the 
United States, if completed within five years previous to the date of exhibit, may 
be offered for consideration. 


The architect, or architects, who designed such a work, in order to be eligi- 
ble to the award, must present for exhibition one or more photographs of the exe 
cuted work, also one or more drawings, including a small scale plan, and shall 
submit to the jury such working drawings of the structure as they may desire to ex- 
amine. 

An architect, or firm of architects, to whom this medal may be awarded 
once shall be ineligible for a future award. 


The medal shall be bronze with the following inscription : 


Awarded by 
The New York Chapter 
of the American Institute 
of Architects to 
(Name) 
for 
(Name of building) 
as a distinguished work 
of architecture represented 
at the annual exhibition 
of the Architectural League 
of New York in the 


year (1905) 

The medal shall be accompanied with a certificate setting forth the name of 
the completed structure which formed the basis of the award, together with the 
considerations which in the opinion of the jury characterized the structure as one 
worthy of the award. 

The jury shall consist of seven architects, one the President of the League, 
one the President of the Chapter and five appointed by the Chapter, 

One medal only shall be awarded each year, and four members of the jury 
voting for the author or authors of the same work shall be necessary to an 
award, and that no award shall be made if in the opinion of the jury no work pre- 
sented is sufficiently meritorious, 

In case the award is made to two or more joint authors of a work a copy of 
the medal shall be struck for each. 


During the exhibition lectures will be delivered according to 
the following schedule : 


February 15, ‘* The Architecture of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition.”” 
E. L Masqueray. 


> 


March 1, *f The Commemorative Monuments of Europe.’ 
Harold Van Buren Magonigle. 


The Committee on Competitions and Awards reports that it has 
awarded the Henry O. Avery Prize to the design by Hebert R. 
Horton as by far the best of those submitted. 

In the competition for the President’s Prize, only two of the 
designs complied with the conditions of the Programme, and these 
two were the least interesting, artistically, of those sent in. As it 
would be manifestly unjust to those who have complied with the 
conditions to award the prize to a competitor who has not done so, 
they have awarded an honorable mention only to the drawing 
No.1 by Louis Rhead, with the statement that it fails to receive 
the medal because of non-compliance with the conditions. 

In the competition for the Architectural League Gold and Sil- 
ver Medals, the Gold Medal was awarded to Carleton Monroe 
Winslow, and the Silver Medal to Harry S. Waterbury. 


COMPETITION FOR CARNEGIE TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. 


W'°* are fortunate in securing for publication, thus early, the 
successful designs for the Carnegie Technical Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, by Messrs. Palmer & Hornbostel. It represents a scheme of 
unusual magnitude and significance in an educational way and is 
especially interesting to the profession. The Carnegie Technical 
Schools will provide a comprehensive system of secondary technical 
education based on the needs of workers in the industrial field gen- 
erally. The problem laid before the architects was that of provid- 
ing for the instruction of four thousand students. The total floor 
area of the group of buildings (exclusive of hallways and other 
auxiliary spaces) will reach about one million sq. feet. We have 
selected the birds-eye view, block plan and the elevation and plan 
of the main building of the administrative group, which will convey 
an excellent idea of the admirable manner in which the architects 
carried out their designs. 
Work on the buildings will be commenced within the next 


few months. 
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Ore Winpow, Sr. Joun’s Cotrece, Oxrorp. 


Tue Grammar Harr, Macparen Cotrece, Oxrorp. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


Worsey’s Croisters, Curist CHurcH, Oxrorp, 


Bett Tower anp C oisters, New CoLrece, Oxrorp. 


A SERIES OF SKETCHES BY HERBERT RAILTON, 
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FREE PUBLIC BATHS. 


EAST SIDE OF AVENUE A, 23RD AND 24TH STS, NEW YORK CITY. 


Ay STEIN the past few years the city or New York has been 

building a number of public bath houses, and has generally 
adopted the plan of overhead shower baths, which since the first 
one originally installed by Mr. Brunner in the De Milt Dispensary 
in the year 1891, has been demonstrated to be the form best 
adapted for public bathing. The double compartments, one used 
as a dressing room and the other containing the shower (placed at 
an angle), is now an accepted type. 

New York has long maintained floating baths in the East and 
North Rivers, but the Board of Health urgently recommended 
their discontinuance, as the water was contaminated by the great 
amount of sewage discharged into the rivers at points near where 
these baths were anchored, and they were in consequence most un- 
sanitary. The city authorities have endeavored to withdraw these 
baths, and upon their retirement the public demanded some sub- 
stitute. Accordingly the public bathing establishment, the draw- 
ings of which we publish in this issue, was planned with this 
end in view by Messrs. Wm. Martin Aiken and Arnold W. 
Brunner for the President of the Borough of Manhattan. It is a 
combination of shower baths and swimming pools, a form of public 
bath now generally constructed and used by the London County 
Council and by many cities in Europe. 

The arrangement provides for 75 showers for men and 42 for 
women, it being an essential part of the scheme that every bather 
must first use the shower baths before being admitted to the plunge. 
In the case of the men’s department, where discipline is harder to 
maintain, the swimming pool is ina separate room, so that attend- 
difficulty. 


There are also a small number of bathtubs provided for invalids, for 


ants can maintain the necessary regulations without 
mothers with small children, or for those who are unable to use 
either the showers or the plunge. The water used is not river 
water, but Croton water, which, after being filtered, is introduced 
continuously in such quantities that it is constantly changing. 

The swimming pool varies in depth from 3’ 6” at the shallow- 
est pointto 6’ o” in depth. Steps are provided at the corners of 
the pool, and around the margin there is an overflow trough, which 
takes away any impurities that may form on the surface of the water. 

At one end of the main pool there is a gallery for visitors 
reached by a separate entrance from the outside, for use on occasions 
of swimming contests or other public aquatic games. 

The roofs of all the compartments are supported by iron 
There are no 
‘columns in the various rooms, and all windows are kept very high, 


trusses, each one containing a skylight in the center. 


so that the enameled brick wainscoting or marble bath partitions are 
unbroken, and while there is ample ventilation there are no draughts. 
' The extreme width of the building is 163 feet, the extreme depth 
140 feet. 
the other for women, each 25xSo. 


There are two large waiting rooms, one for men and 
The men’s plunge is 
42’x66’, the women’s plunge 25 x49’. 

In planning these baths the main thought has been to facilitate 
the administration and to expedite the handling of the crowds ot 
bathers; to this end the entrances and exits for males and females 
have been provided separately, so that those leaving the bathhouse do 
not meet the others waiting for admission. 

The interior is finished with enameled brick walls, marble par- 
titions between the shower baths and terrazzo floors, with the mini- 
mum amount of wood. 


The walls of the swimming pools are 


lined with heavy plates ot opaque glass, and the corners are 
rounded, giving the least possible joints and the greatest cleanli- 
ness. The plumbing fixtures are very simple and strong, to with- 
stand the hard usage received. The heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus is ample to maintain a constant temperature to prevent con- 
densation and to insure a continual supply of fresh air. The ex- 
terior of the building is constructed of Harvard brick, relieved with 
trimmings of Indiana limestone below and terra cotta above the cor- 
nice line. On account of the nature of the soil it is to be built 
on piles; and as coal cellars are inadvisable, overhead storage rooms 
for coal are provided, and the fuel is brought to the boiler room 
by gravity. 


HIDDEN WORK. 


yt) Gees things in a building are concealed from view: ‘The 

foundations, concrete, the pipe-laying for drainage—those 
parts of the structure which are buried in walls and floors, or hidden 
in roofs, girders and columns, and a hundred other little things 
which the architect takes more or less for granted without making 
any inquiry about them. He relies on the instructions given in the 
specifications and drawings, on the zeal and watchfulness of his clerk 
of works, or the honesty and experience of builder and foreman. 
It would be impossible for him to examine every brick or stone, or 
drainpipe or iron column and girder which come into the building; 
to inspect every yard of lime, sand, or bushel of cement; to see to 
the laying and jointing of every drainpipe; or to examine the 
weight and bore of lead pipe and jointing used in the various fit- 
tings and plumber’s fixtures, as such a task would mean an hourly 
inspection of every part of a large building. It would mean a her- 


culean effort to conduct, in these circumstances, more than one con- 


tract at a time, and therefore inconsistent with the modern idea of 


professional practice. Yet there are many employers of architects 
who are by no means convinced of this, and there are judges and 
juries who have held that the architect is responsible for imperfect 
drain-laying and bad materials. It is a question, in short, which 
has not been settled in a satisfactory manner by legal tribunals: how 
far an architect can be held responsible for defective material or 
workmanship in a building. An architect is supposed to possess 
ordinary skill and art with ‘‘ reasonable care and diligence in the 
work he undertakes’’; but these terms are not definite enough to be 
made applicable to certain cases which arise. 
inferior half-burned or unsound bricks are used in a wall in a 
large building, and thus the first frost causes them to go to pieces. 
Is the architect liable for the want of reasonable care or skill? It 
would be rather rash to say that he was; but how can << ordinary 
skill’? be defined? To do anything to the best of one’s ability is not 
the answer. Skillimplies something more than this: it implies that 
the architect must bring to his task a certain degree of special know]- 
edge of the work. Yet it is difficult to say in every instance 
whether such ordinary skill has been exercised. <* Reasonable 


”? is a phrase even less clear in meaning, for an architect may 


care 
exhibit <‘reasonable’’ care in specifying and selecting materials in 
one set of circumstances, while in other circumstances he may ap- 
pear to have shown negligence. Again, in a small building the 
employer may expect from the architect greater attention in matters 
of minor importance than would be expected of him in superintend- 
ing a large building, so much depending on the character and qual- 


ity of the work. It has been held by legal authorities on this ques- 
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VIEW ACROSS ROTUNDA, FLOWER MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 


SHOWING DECORATION OF DOME. 


SUBJECT ‘* LITERATURE.” 


Frederick Stymetz Lamb, Artist. 


( Continued from page 25.) 
tion, that a professional man does not undertake to use the highest 
possible degree of skill, but only a << fair, reasonable and competent 
degree of skill,’’ and in most cases involving a charge of negligence 
or unskilfulness it will be for the jury to say whether the injury com- 
plained of really was occasioned by the want of care and skill. In 
matters pertaining to design or construction, indeed, it may be 
argued that the architect is primarily responsible for any fault, for 
such matters belong more directly to his duty as an architect than to 
the discharge of his function as a supervisor of building operations. 
Any defect in the thicknesses of walls or in the depth of girders and 
beams, or any miscalculation as to the area or section of piers and 
columns, being a part of design, implies a want of reasonable skill 
and care in the preparation of the drawings upon which the contract 


is based. 


duced in the progress of building can hardly be laid to his charge 


On the other hand, any bad or detective material intro- 


with the same directness; such defects belong more to the builder, 
who is supposed to carry out the contract in a workmanlike manner, 
and in accordance with the drawings and specification. Hence we 
may draw the distinction that all questions of design and construction 


belong to the architect; while to those relating to materials and 


workmanship the builder or contractor is responsible. If we assume 


this distinction, which seems to be a reasonable one, it will be easier 
to determine in the case of hidden work how much of the defects 
are due to the architect’s want of skill and care and how much to 
the builder. 

Some building operations are of a dangerous description, as 
those in which superincumbent loads have to be carried by piers or 
columns; in buildings where there is much shoring required, and 
the architect is expected to exercise here greater care in supervision 
than he would do in ordinary building. In these operations, in- 
deed, the architect may desire not to accept the responsibility, and 
his course is then to make an agreement with his client to that 
effect, But he should take all reasonable precautions, and he must 
not be negligent. The question of the amount of supervision nat- 
urally arises here. ‘The class of building will determine this; if the 
work is of a plain-sailing character with few risks, less supervision 
is necessary than in the case of a complicated building of a trouble- 
some kind. ‘The architect himself is the best judge in each case. 
Of course a busy architect who has a large practice cannot possibly 
spend so much time in supervising his works as one who has only a 
few works in hand. The question, indeed, is one of importance in 
these days of large practices, and touches the honor of the profession. 


Is an architect under an obligation to his client to give a certain 
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amount of supervision; if so, is he justified in accepting a larger 
number of commissions than he can honorably look after personally, 
or can he delegate his work to others? These are questions which 


have to be answered. 


COMMENT. 


J) ee is an increasing tendency among clients to compel ar- 

chitects to make a definite cost an expressed condition of em- 
ployment which should be combatted generally by the profession. 
We recently saw a competition program in which the provision was 
included that even after the award was made and the working draw- 
ings prepared that if, in the judgment of the committee in charge, the 
estimates over-ran, the architect should not be entitled to any 
compensation. We must acknowledge the right of the client 
to dictate exactly the cost of his work, but itis beyond the bounds 
of reason with a changing market and frequent labor troubles 
that any man, either architect or builder, should be able to make a 
mental estimate of the exact cost before any data is prepared. If 
this is insisted upon, however, it is reasonable to expect that the ar- 
chitect should have absolute control of all the details, and should 
not be dictated to in relation to the numerous smaller matters which 


VIEW ON MEZZANINE FLOOR, 


FLOWER MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 


in the aggregate tend to raise the estimate far beyond the original 
Clarke, in his «« Architect, 
Builder Before the Law ’’ states on page 68 : 


contemplated price. Owner and 


‘¢TIn consequence of these uncertainties it is universally regarded as unreason- 
able to hold an architect responsible for strict compliance with the owner’s wishes 
in regard to cost. It is always open to the owner, if the estimates of the contrac- 
tors are too high, to moderate his wishes as to the convenience or beauty of the 
building, and the architect will generally make no charge for helping him to do so 
judiciously ; but he has no right to dismiss the architect altogether upon this pre- 
text unless the lowest sum for which it proves to be possible to build the intended 
structures exceeds in a considerable degree the amount which was distinctly stated 
to the architect as the limit of expense to be incurred.”’ 


Certainly the interested client is not competent to determine 
the amount that constitutes the ‘‘ considerable degree.’’ 


moors decision of interest to the profession was handed 


down where a contractor brought suit against an ar- 


chitect for expenses incurred for replacing damage due to an acci- 
The 


contractor first showed conclusively that he had followed his draw- 


dent which he contended was caused by defective construction. 


ings to the letter, and he then produced further expert testimony to 
prove that the construction shown on the drawings was not accord- 
ing to the best practice. The court awarded the damages sought 


against the architect. 
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SHOWING DECORATION ‘* BATTLE OF SACKETT’S HARBOR.’ 


H. Peabody Flagg, Artist. 
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Copyrighted IPO¢ PER Lan h WY 


THE ROSWELL P. FLOWER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
Donated to the City of Watertown, N. Y., by Mrs. Emma Flower Taylor. 


PERGOLA AND ROOF GARDEN OF THE FLOWER MEMORIAL LIBRARY, ERECTED ON 
Chas. R. Lamb, Artist-Architect. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ORNAMENT.* 


Copyrighted, 1904—Henry R. Towne. 


Savage Tribes. 


Polynesian, Northern and Central American, African and Oriental. 


4 all the ornament of primitive man, as exem- 


plified in the work of Savages, there is to be 
noted a great dependence on the suggestions 
which come from the mechanical processes, 
such as weaving, basket work, etc., and 
also from the celebration of religious and 
other rites, of which they desire to make 
some record. 

Thus, the Fiji Islanders and the South At- 
rican tribes use the basket and weaving pat- 
terns in great variety, and possibly the fire- 
worshippers have left us what is supposed 
to be the origin of the Greek fret and all 
meander patterns in a small unit ot design be- 


Club, Eastern Archi- 


pelago. fore mentioned, which came, it is claimed, 


* A series of articles written by Mr. William Winthrop Kent, Architect, and forming 
part of “ A Treatise on Locks and Builders’ Hardware,” by Henry R. Towne, President ot 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., and Past President of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. This book is profusely illustrated and contains more than 1100 pages, 4x64 . 
John Wiley & Sons, Publishers. Price, $3.00, It is the intention of the publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE to reprint one school in each number. 


from the rough representation of a flame on a rapidly whirled 
torch, known as the Swastika, 7. ¢., lucky mark, also in other 
forms as the gammadion or fylfot. 

Besides this, however, we find paralle 
in various and ir 


lines used alone Ways 


connection with dots, circles and geomet- 


rical figures generally, as in the paintec 
paper pulp work or tappa of the South 
Sea Islanders. 

Objects in nature have undoubtedly exer- 


cised a great influence on the designers of ior aie eaale: 


an early time. The moon in its 


full and crescent, the waves of the 


sea, and the various whorls, etc., of 


the Egyptian and Irish work are 
good examples of this, although the 
latter are also said to be taken 
from the Irish trumpet or horn. 
Foliage, trees, vines and grass seem 
to have had a greater attraction as 
motives for design to men of a 
later date, and more vivid imag- 
Can cee ame ts, Nema wane inations than we find proof of in 


the 
soil and its products when he gradually dropped hunting and 


only turned to 


the savage work, which is natural, as man 1 
began cultivating land and getting closer and closer to the flora 


about him. 


Savage art, particularly the orna- 
mental and pictorial, finds expres- 
sion in much the same forms that 
children use, and these often are 
wonderfully effective from their very 
A dot 


means a man’s eye, and a waving 


simplicity and directness. 


curling line smoke, or twisted into 

a volute, the crest of a wave. 
Through human tradition then, 

we constansly run across the rudi- 


ments and motives of savage orna- 


Carved Box to hold Feathers, 


OX ti ment in the work of all nations and 
New Zealand. 


schools, the dot, the interlace, the 
chevron, the basket pattern and the fret being among the most com- 


mon to all periods and styles. 


Hence, for example, in a Renaissance design, the interlace 
which may be used, may lead the 
uninformed to pronounce it Byzan- 
tine, whereas it is only a Renais- 
sance adaptation from the Byzan- 
tine. Upon reflection we see that 
it is very natural to find in later 
schools the forms common to earlier, 
just as we trace the looks of the par- 
ents in children, and a little careful 
study and observation enable a lay- 
man to distinguish the points indi- 
school to which 


cating the any 


De ee 


design belongs. 


Idol and Wooden Pillow, 
New Guinea. 
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A. N. Rebori, Atelier Hornbostel. 
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H. C. Starr, Atelier Donn Barber. 
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The Society of Beaux Arts Architects 


INCORPORATED 1894. 


WHITNEY WARREN, 
President. 


JOSEPH H. HUNT, 
Treasurer. 


D. DESPRADELLES, 
Vice-President. LLOYD WARREN, 
: 3 E. 33d St. 
LU. E. JALLADE, 
178 5th Ave., 


Secretary. 


Chairman Committee on 
Education. 
- ARCHITECTURE. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN - 
fe Society has held, during the month of January at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Lloyd Warren, a series of lectures on the 
««French Styles of Interior Decoration,’’ for which one hundred 
tickets were sold, the proceeds being intended to defray the expenses 
of lectures to be held subsequently for the students in New York. 
The audience consisted entirely of ladies, whom this subject especi- 
ally interests; among them were Mrs. Harry P. Whitney, Mrs. C. 
H. Mackey, Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. G. 
H. Warren, Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mrs. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Richard Trevor, Mrs. Goelet, Mrs. White- 
law Reid, Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Miss Margaret Chanler, Mrs. 
R. Burnside Potter, Mrs. John E. Parsons and others, one hundred 
in all. ‘The lecturers were Messrs. S. B. P. Trowbridge, D. 
Despradelles, Lloyd Warren, E. L. Masqueray, W. Chambers and 
Thomas Hastings. 


It is the intention of the Society to start a series of lectures in 
February, to be held in the late afternoons and evenings, on sub- 
jects interesting to draughtsmen. 


Prot. D. Despradelles will lec- 


ture on ‘¢ Theory of Architecture,’’ Mr. H. Hornbostel on << Per- 


spective,’”’ 


and other lecturers will be Messrs. Thomas Hastings, 
E. L. Masqueray, J. R. Pope, Grosvenor Atterbury, Lloyd War- 
Fen, fe: 

At the exhibition of the Architectural League a special room 


will be devoted to the work of the Society’s students. 


The Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris has just passed regulations 
which must has 


virtually admitted the winners of the Paris Prize Competition of the 


greatly interest our American students; it 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects to membership in its first class. 
The text of the regulations declares the right of any foreign or 
French departmental association of at Jeast one hundred of the old 
students of the Ecole to hold an open competition in their country 
or department by which they shall choose a student, known as the 
Prix de Paris; and this student, on the presentation of his ambassa- 
dor, and on the certificate of the President of the Society attesting 
to his having done work equivalent to that required for admission to 
the Ecole, and in its second class, shall be received a member of 
the first class. He shall not, however, in the terms of the regula- 
tions be eligible to ‘‘beneficiex des allocations attacheés 4 divees 


> 


concours,’’ nor for the diploma awarded by the French Govern- 


ment. ‘The special significance in this regulation is the fact that the 
only Society now existing of at least one hundred former students of 
the Ecole is the Society of Beaux Arts Architects, and as it was 
passed at the instance of the Educational Committee of this Society, 
it shows the strong feeling of amity existing towards the Society 
among its former preceptors in France. ‘The competition for the 
Paris prize will be held during the Spring and early Summer on the 


same general lines as it was last year. 


CLASS B—ORDER PROBLEM. 
A FACADE IN THE IONIC ORDER. 


It is proposed to join two similar buildings used by a large city 
for art exhibitions by a building containing on the entrance floor a 
large corridor and administrative offices; and on the main floor a 
large corridor, one large and two small galleries. 

The present buildings face a public square, with a distance be- 
tween of 80’. The ground floor of these buildings is 2’ 6’’ above 
grade, the main floor 16’ above the ground floor and the top of the 
cornice 42’ above grade. ‘These levels should be maintained in the 


new building. 


ry 


THE Private Branch Exchange System of supplying TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE is particularly adapted to the requirements 
of LARGE HOTELS and APARTMENT HOUSES. 


By means of a Private Branch Exchange the general telephone service, 
local, suburban and long distance, is available in every room and apart- 


ment. 


efficiency and decreasing the cost of the hotel service proper. 


A complete interior service is also supplied, adding largely to the 


No 


modern Hotel or Apartment House should lack a 


Private Branch Telephone Exchange. 
Full information on request at any of the Contract Offices: 


15 Dey St. 


{tl West 38th St. 


220 West 124th St. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CoO. 


<i) 
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The front line of the new building is to be set far enough 
back from the street to form a small court or garden. The subject 
of this problem is the new facade on this garden. It will be com- 
posed of an arcade on the ground floor supporting a colonnade on 
the main floor. A corridor connecting the two present buildings 
will run directly back of this colonnade and arcade so that windows 
will be required opening on to them. 

The Ionic order will be used. 

There are required for the esquisse— 

Plan of main floor showing colonnade, corridor and gal- 


leries at =1.” scale. 


7G 
‘Transverse section at is 
Elevation on garden at ;1,” 


u 


scale. 
scale. 

The esquisse must be done in ink. 

There are required for the Rendu the same plan and section at 
1g" scale, the garden elevation at 4%” scale and a detail of the Or- 
der and fragments to fill a double elephant sheet. 

LLOYD WARREN, 
Chairman Committee on Education. 


REPORT OF JUDGMENT, 
CLASS B—-ORDER PROBLEM. A FACADE IN THE IONIC ORDER. 


Jurors present—Messrs. Van Pelt, Cret, Murchison, Barber, Trowbridge, Cor- 
bett, Ewing, Chambers, Hornbostel, Lloyd Warren. 


Amory, F. D. . New York 

Cantin, A. N . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 

Chrystie, E. P. . New York Atelier Y. M. C. A. 

Eggers, O. R. . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 

Rettact nea nme. . New York Atelier Donn Barber Mention 

Flanagan, G, A. . New York Atelier Hornbostel 

Gordon, Nathan . New York Atelier Blair-Van Pelt Mention 

Hazell, A. . New York Atelier Y. M. C. A. 

Hunt, Newman . . New York Atelier Hornbostel 

Hasbrouck, S. K. . New York Atelier Hornbostel 

jonck vEnesuee . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 

‘Kibitz, G. W. . New York Atelier Hornbostel 

Rinderman, Harry . New York Atelier Blair-Van Pelt Mention 

Rebori, A. N. . New York Atelier Hornboste] Mention 
(Ranked 2d) 

Smith, T. L. . New York Atelier Blair-Van Pelt Mention 

Starr, H.1G>.. New York Atelier Donn Barber Mention 
(Ranked 1st) 

Thompson, J. F. . . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 

Van Allen, William . New York Atelier Donn Barber Mention 

Warrin, R. H. . . New York Atelier Donn Barber Mention 

Wagner, W.S.. . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 

Dunlap, M. E. . . Philadelphia Atelier Cret Mention 

Grancell, M. E. . Philadelphia Atelier Cret 

Maurer, Harry . Philadelphia Atelier Cret Mention 

Yocum, Stanley . Philadelphia Atelier Cret Mention 

Hitt; Se Mage 5 . Washington Atelier Pietsch Mention 

Matthews, G. H. . Washington Atelier Pietsch Mention 

Bailey, Norman . . St. Louis Atelier Washington Univ. Mention 


BUFFALO STATE INSANE HOSPITAL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BUILDINGS USING BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 


BUFFALO FORGE CO., New York City, N. Y. 


Opperman, C. B. . . St. Louis Atelier Washington Univ. Mention 
(Ranked 3d) 

McGoodwin, R. R.  . St. Louis Atelier Washington Univ. Mention 

Sagi Po). ceee) eee oot L@uis Atelier Washington Univ. Mention 

Schaffer, F. Cn tours Atelier Washington Univ. Mention 

Steideman, A. ©. . = St. Louis Atelier Washington Univ, Mention 

Vanderbilt, F. V. - Rochester Atelier Bragdon Mention 

Morfilt, F. W. . . Newark Atelier Ely 

Torbitt, A. N. . Jefferson City Atelier Opel 

Hudon, J A. . Montreal Atelier Haskell 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


American Estates anp GARDENS. 1904. Barr Ferree, als Mle 
A., R. I. B. A. Munn & Company, N. Y. 
$10.00. 


CLoru, 


Few books are brought to our notice where the conception and presentation 
are more worthily and harmoniously achieved, and our commendation is 
without reserve. Americans are liable to make a mistake in directing 
their attentions and study upon the works of home-builders of European 
countries, passing over the fact of our own innumerable resour.es and situa- 
tions for the production of the most sumptuous and palatial residences, and 
that much creditable work may be shown in this line. 

Among the many forms in which the rapid growth in wealth and possession 
of the American people has manifested itself, there is one which, none the 
less real because it is unobtrusive, is leaving very substantial and beautiful 
evidence of its presence among us. We refer to the growth of the Ameri- 
can house of importance, that type of home which, by virtue of its size and 
dignity, the wealth and good taste of its furnishings and contents, and the 
ample stretch and beauty of its enclosing grounds, is entitled to be called 
palatial. There has been no adequate attempt systematically and compre- 
hensively to describe and illustrate the great homes and spacious gardens of 
America. Axrcuitecrure has illustrated the more prominent of the great 
homes, but it will be found convenient to have a collection of the more im-_ 
portant estates in America under one cover. 

The building of the great homes of America has necessarily involved the 
development of their surrounding grounds and gardens; the work of the 
landscape gardener has rivaled, in its dignity and spacious beauty, that of the 
architect. If but little is known of our great estates, still less is known of 
their gardens, of which, in spite of the comparatively short period that hzs 

been given for their growth, we have some very noble instances among us. 

“¢ American Estates and Gardens’” is a sumptuously illustrated volume in 

which, the more notable of the great estates, in America receive adequate . 
treatment. It is a volumeof 350 pages, enriched with a number of illustra- 
tions. An effort has been made to select as great a variety as possible’ of the 
styles of architecture which have been introduced into this country, as being 
specially adapted to the peculiar conditions of American country life. 

We have great pleasure in bringing this book to the attention of our 


readers. 


CATALOGUES WANTED. 


UGMAN & CONE, Architects, Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, 
O., would like catalogues of building material and appliances. 


BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM 


OF. 


HEATING and VENTILATING 


Pure Air. Temperature 
Humidity and Quantity 
Always Right 


Apparatus Centrally Located 


Catalogs, Estimates and Plans Cheerfully Furnished 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


